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Selections from the Life and Religious Exper- 


ience of Mary Alexander. 
(Continued from page 74.) 

1802.—On First-day, the 2nd of Fifth-month, 
I accompanied my brother Samuel to Diss, to 
see our friend Isaac Brightwen, who, we had 
been informed, appeared to be very near his 
final close: and when we got there, we found 
he was not sensible, and in such a situation as 
to leave no reason to expect his surviving many 
hours. We attended a meeting there, which 
was a solid opportunity, and after it returned 
to the house, and his wife requesting our going 
into his chamber to them, we did so, and sat 
until we saw the awful conflict finished, when 
we were permitted to feel a precious covering, 
accompanied with a belief that the deceased 
had quitted mortality for a glorious immortality. 
Before we left the house, we were favored with 
a humbling uniting season with his widow and 
children. The following First-day, the 9th, we 
attended the burial, which was a memorable 
meeting to me, and [ trust to divers others who 
were present: yet I fear such opportunities 
are too frequently soon forgotten. 

Ninth Month 30th, Fifth-day. The remains 
of were interred in Friends’ burial 
ground here. He was one over whom I had 
many times lamented, from a firm persuasion, 
that if he had been faithful to the pure mani- 
festations of truth in his own mind, he would 
have been dignified thereby, and have been 
made useful unto others. But instead hereof, 
it is to be feared, for want of keeping watchful 
and faithful in the day of small things, to the 
discoveries of the Divine will concerning him, 
the enemy of all righteousness prevailed so far 
over his once enlightened mind, as to induce 
him to let fall divers testimonies to the pure 
principles of truth, which, I verily believe, in 
his youthful days, were precious in his view. 
Yet I am willing to believe, that through much 
tribulation, he has obtained mercy, and is ad- 
mitted into holy rest. 








his life, I repeatedly sat by his bed-side, and 
was sometimes favored to feel a consoling be- 
lief that this would be his happy experience. 
The latter end of this year, and most of the 
First month, 1803, I was at Ipswich, with my 


In the last few days of 


SEVENTH-DAY, TENTH MONTH 6, 


dear sister Hannah. Though I was well satis- 
fied therewith, believing it to be my duty to do 
what I could to alleviate a time of trial which 
she was permitted to experience; yet, as to 
myself, it was a season of peculiar withdrawing 
of all substantial comfort. Sometimes I could 
not but secretly mourn my destitute state of 
mind ; and had there not been a little cheering 
ray of holy confidence, mercifully vouchsafed, 
in that All-sufficient Power, who is still able to 

“open at his pleasure, “rivers in high places, 
and fountains in the midst of the valleys; to 
make the wilderness a pool of water, and the 
dry land springs of water ;” Isa. xli: 18, I think 
it seemed almost as if I must have sunk into 
irrecoverable sadness. But blessed be the name 
of Israel's God, He was pleased to sustain 
through this long winter season; and at times 
to afford a grain of living faith, that when his 
wisdom saw it was enough, the cloud should be 
removed from the tabernacle. I was sometimes 
ready to conclude, my present suffering was 
intended as a preparatory dispensation, for 
an arduous and important engagement, which 
towards the latter part of the tine revived and 
spread in my mind; though not with sufficient 
clearness to satisfy me the full time was come 
for opening it to my friends. 

In the latter end of this month, I accompa- 
nied my brother and sister, W. and A. Alexan- 
der, to Hitchin, where, on Fifth-day the 27th, 
we attended the interment of dear Joshua 
Wheeler. It was a solid meeting, and divers 
lively testimonies were delivered therein; as 
there were likewise in an opportunity in his 
family in the evening. Though, as to myself, 
I experienced, through the day, ‘much poverty 
of spirit, yet I was well satisfied in being there, 
and glad to be witness to the gracious support 
mercifully vouchsafed to dear Elizabeth, who 
was strengthened to bear testimony in the eve- 
ning, to the goodness and sufficiency of that 
Divine power which had supported her under 
the present deeply afflictive dispensation. 

After my return home, I went again to Ips- 
wich, and stayed about ten days longer with 
my sister Hannah. During that time I felt 
more closely the weighty prospect which had 
revived before [ left her. After I got home, it 
so much increased in weight, as to induce me 
to believe it was right for me to open to my 
friends, in the Third Month, a prospect I had 
of visiting the families of Friends throughout 
our Quarterly Meeting, and alse of holding 
public meetings, particularly on the western 
side of the county, in some villages which were 
left unvisited when I was joined by John Kirk- 
ham and Martha Brewster; and I obtained 
the concurrence of Friends to proceed therein. 

To give up thus far without any knowledge 
of a companion, was a sacrifice which cost me 
many hours of close exercise of mind, and many 
fears for the honor of the pure cause I was about 
to espouse. To be so engaged amongst divers 
who were not strangers to me, increased the ar- 
duousness of the work in my view ; believing it 
would be in 9 peculiar manner needful to stand 
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resigned to renewed baptisms, in the course of 
such an engagement; in order to experience 
all inferior judgment removed, and to feel an 
entire reliance, from hour to hour, on the guid- 
ance of unerring Wisdom. 

My mind fur a short season was permitted to 
receive consolation, from an acknowledgment 
of my beloved brother Samuel’s to the Monthly 
Meeting, that he felt most easy to inform his 
friends, he believed, if no other companion of- 
fered, he should feel bound to accompany me 
through some part of the visit. He had their 
full concurrence so to do, and in the course of 
our religious engagements together, I had good 
cause to believ e, that his willingness to sympa- 
thize with me, and as far as was consistent with 
the great Master’s will, to become a fellow- 
laborer in the arduous work, was not all he 
was called to, but that he was separated for a 
similar work, within the compass of our own 
Monthly Meeting. 

We left home on Seventh-day, the 19th of 
Third Month, and went that evening to Wood- 
bridge, and the next morning to Leiston, in 
time for meeting. In the afternoon and even- 
ing we had four sittings in the families there. 
On Second and Third-days we sat with the rest 
of that meeting in their families. Fourth-day 
morning, we began a visit to the families at 
Ww oodbridge, and finished the next evening. 
On Sixth-day morning, we had a meeting with 
Friends there; and in the afternoon were fa- 
vored to leave them in peace. 

In the evening we had three sittings at Ips- 
wich, and there we were in a similar manner 
engaged until Fourth-day evening, the 30th of 
this month. Daring our visit in that place, I 
underwent the deepest baptisms I ever expe- 
rienced. For several days after we got there, 
it seemed as though every day they grew heav- 
ier, so that sometimes I was almost ready to feel 
dismayed, lest I had begun a work which I 
should not be able to accomplish. But, to the 
praise of our Holy Head and High Priest, I 
was favored to witness, that, sufficient for the 
day, was the strength He was pleased in mercy 
to dispense. That evening after the close of 
the visit, and through the greatest part of the 
night, | was favored to partake more largely 
of the foretaste of enduring felicity, than ever 
I had done before. It was a night which I 
desire may ever remain in my remembrance, 
with reverent thankfulness to the blessed Au- 
thor of all good. I thought to feel what I then 
felt, uninterruptedly, would, without augmen- 
tation, constitute a joyful eternity. 

The next day, at a meeting with Friends 
there, I was renewedly plunged into close ex- 
ercise, though not without some ability to cast 
off my burden, by ministering to them, and 
interceding with the Father of mercies for them 
and ourselves. But I did not feel a full release 
from Ipswich, without submitting to invite all 
my brother Dykes’ workmen, and such of their 
families as inclined to attend, to come together 
that evening, and it proved a solid opportunity. 
After it was over, I was favored to experjence 
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a renewal of the precious peace, which had been 
my allotment the preceding evening. 

On Sixth-day morning, the first of the Fourth 
Month, after sitting with a young woman who 
attends meeting, but is not a member of our 
Society, we came home; and a happy day it 
was to me, feeling the incomes of enriching 
peace. 

On First-day the 3rd, I attended Mendles- 
ham Meeting, and afterwards sat with the few 
Friends in their different families. On Third- 
day the 5th, I was at our Monthly Meeting held 
at Ipswich. Fourth-day, accompanied by my 
brother Samuel, I visited the families in our 
own Particular Meeting; but my mind was 
under too heavy a load of discouragement, in 
looking towards the future, to get relievingly 
through the present engagement. However, I 
have reason to apprehend that the close of this 
day might have proved more satisfactory, had 
I attended more to the great Master’s injunc- 
tion of, “Take therefore no thought for the 


reached the acme of its power. He was king 
over England, Denmark and Norway, but with 
his death the power of the Danes in European 
history begins to decline. Norway remained 
a dependence of Denmark until 1814, and 
when Germany in the late wars, deprived her of 
Schleswig Holstein the plucky little Kingdom 
sunk into obscurity. : 

From the north the usual route to Denmark 
is by way of the Skager Rack and Cattegat, pro- 
verbial for rough seas. This route in smooth 
waters is very enjoyable. The lowlands of Den- 
mark on the one side, and the green woods of 
Sweden on the other, making a jandscape pic- 
turesque enough for a painter's pencil. 

Vessels of all sizes ply the sound back and 
forth continually, those coming out generally 
laden with grain from the ports along the Bal- 
tic. Some vessels are being towed by small 
tug boats, others are at anchor waiting for 
orders from the owners of the cargo or for more 


the life of the country as Copenhagan. In our 
country we have no one city, but a dozen cities 
that vie with each other as the nation’s model, 
here it is Copenhagen as much as mighty Rome 
in her prime, from which roads, arts, literature, 
in fact everything spring, and it is to that 
gay, extravagant city on the sound that all the 
young, ambitious men of the three northern 
kingdoms go in search of the hoped-for great- 
ness that may never come. 

The buildings of the city are noted more for 
beauty of architecture than for great size. One 
of the finest is Rosenberg Castle (castle of roses) 
erected by Christian IV, and finished in 1624. 
It stands in the heart of the city, and is sur- 
rounded by a magnificent flower garden, arti- 
ficial lakes and many monuments, erected to 
Denmark’s famous sons. Christiansburg Pal- 
ace, destroyed by fire several times, is a clumsy 
building, without much taste or workmanship. 

Thorwaldsen’s museum has not its equal in 
the north. 


favorable winds, still others commanded by 
penurious or headstrong captains, are slowly 
wending their way against tide, current and 
wind, in order to get to the place of destination 
as soon as possible. 

As the steamer passes Helsingor’s Fortress, 
famous in olden time, one can see on the Swe- 
dish side the romantic little island of Hveen, 
where the largest observatory in the world 
was erected for the famous astronomer Tycho 
Brahe. As our steamer slowly glided past the 
lonely island, now the property of a Swedish 
nobleman, the palace was still standing, but 
the observatory has long since become a ruin. 


















morrow, for the morrow shall take thought for 
the things of itself.” Matt. vi: 34. This I was 
favored to see verified the next day, the seventh 
of Fourth Month. In the morning I took my 
leave of my beloved brother Samuel, who ex- 
pected to set out in a few days for the half- 
year’s meeting in Wales. It was a pinching 
separation to me, as we had been very nearly 
bound in Gospel fellowship, in the course of our 
late arduous engagement. My brother William 
kindly accompanied me to Bury, where | in- 
formed my friends, in their Monthly Meeting, 
of my prospect in coming amongst them. When 
I had done so, my dear sister Hannah, who 
was then on a visit to her sister, Martha Brews- 
ter, in a weighty manner, proposed to unite 
with me therein, which met the cordial appro- 
bation of her friends, and was truly comforting 
to me. After meeting, I was favored to feel 
such a degree of tranquillity, as was cause of 
humble thankfulness. 

On Sixth-day, we visited three families, and 
travelled thirty miles. We continued visiting 
the families in the country meetings around 
Bury, until Third-day. That afternoon and 
evening we had four sittings there, which I got 


through under much bodily suffering. 
(To be continued.) 


For “Tue FRIEND.” 
The Danes and their Country. 


The little peninsular Jutland with surround- 
ing islands, which in political history goes by 
the name of Denmark, is a weak and insignifi- 
cant kingdom, when compared to the great 
powers of Europe; still it possesses an interest- 
ing history and a remarkable people. 

To-day that lowland country, embracing only 
fifteen thousand square miles, with a popula- 
tion of less than three millions, can boast of 
nothing but fortunate marriage alliances,—the 
Czarina of Russia, the Princess of Wales and 
the King of Greece, all being children of the 
present king of Denmark. 

But however insignificant the Danes now 
figure in European cabals, there was a time 
when all Europe trembled at the very name 
of Dane, Norwegian and Swede. These bold 
sea rovers (Vikings) pillaged every European 
country, reaching even as far as Rome and 
Byzantium in their boats, carrying home plun- 
der from Catholic temples along the way. They 
made settlements in France, England and Ire- 
land, aud ruled to suit themselves, until they 
were finally absorbed by the native population. 

In the reign of Knut (1016-35), Denmark 


the present but of the past of which I thought, 
of the great reader of the heavens and of his 
faithful pupil Kepler walking arm in arm back 
and forth, discussing the science which was near- 
est the heart of both. But Tycho’s marriage 
with a peasant girl whom he loved, so displeased 
the royal family who supported him in splen- 
dor, that one of the world’s greatest astronomers 
was compelled to flee to Germany, where he 
died. What an interest was attached to that 
spot and what a name Denmark received from 
her great man. She has since erected monu- 
ments to his memory, but the blot still remains 
and cannot be erased. 

After a short ride along the narrow sound, 
we steamed up to the custom house and were 
landed in Copenhagen, the metropolitan city 
of the Scandinavian countries, famous for his- 
tory, for arts, for commerce. Stockholm and 
Christiania are perhaps equally beautifully situ- 
ated, but they are not so favorably situated, 
nor have they the art galleries, museums and the 
commerce that Copenhagan boasts of. Of course 
the Norseman and Swede say that what the art 
galleries of Copenhagan contain were stolen 
trom us, the same remark you will hear from 
Italians, Germans and Dutch, when visiting the 
Louvre in Paris. However true that may be, 
it is certainghat the Danes and the French 
made the most of their treasures, and have kept 
them with remarkable care, and will continue 
to exhibit them to future generations. 

Copenhagen ie. merchants haven, is situated 
partly on the island of Suland and partly on 
the island of Amager. It is very little elevated 
above the surface of the sea. It is a beautiful, 
clean and lively city, with a population of 341- 
000. It is not far from a thousand years since 
the first settlers founded a fortress here, still 
it is a modern city, both in architecture and in 
gayety. 

Perhaps in no country is the capital so much 








As I stood gazing at those ruins, it was not of 





It is a regular mausoleum, consist- 


ing of several buildings, in the middle of which 
Thorwaldsen is buried, while his works are ex- 
hibited in the surrounding hall, all the gift by 


the hand t@at made them. 
As I walked through room after room, filled 
with works of art, I was finally taken into a 


small room where I saw the great man’s chisel, 


mallet, clock and slippers, there on the table 
was a bust of Luther, one side of which was 
perfectly smooth, the other as it came from the 
quarry. I asked the guide why it was not 
finished? He replied, while a tear stole down 
over the weather-beaten face, “no one can fin- 
ish what the great master left undone.” This 
was Thorwaldsen’s last work. I was struck 
with the answer, was struck with the work. 
How many have left work undone? do we work 
while it is day? I came in such close proximity 
to that genius of the chisel, that I sat down, 
meditating upon mortal fame. In every city I 
visited his monument had a prominent place. 
I had read of his fame while yet a boy, had 
gazed upon his works of art, that critics had 
pronounced equal to those of Phidias. He be- 
came rich, famous, and all that mortal man 
could wish. But was he more content when 
all Denmark turned out to greet her returning 
son, to throw laurels at his feet, than as a poor 
wood carver, he and his father begged for bread, 
and slept in a garret. It is said that when 
Thorwaldsen returned from Rome the last time, 
and saw the joy of his countrymen who turned 
out todo him honor, he burst into tears and 
expressed a wish that he would rather have 
been the poor wood carver of his boyhood than 
the greatest sculptor of modern times. Fame 
and riches had not brought happiness nor peace 
of mind. 

The Zoological and Botanical Gardens vie 
with the hanging gardens of Babylon for beauty 
of surroundings; the exceedingly mild climate 
making it possible to keep it open all the year. 
The Round Tower, one Sets oe and fifteen 
feet high, is a peculiar building, erected by 
that ambitious ruler, Christian LV, for the sole 
purpose of a driveway to the top, from which 
he could gaze over his town, and into the coun- 
try of the Swedes, which he coveted with all 
his heart, and which he tried to subdue on sev- 
eral occasions, but without success. One of the 
most urfique buildings is the marble church, 
which was begun in 1749, and is not yet fin- 
ished. The work has ceased from time to time 
for lack of funds, having already cost the State 
one and a half millions of dollars. It is two hun- 
dred and fifty feet high, with a large dome, 
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built of marble brought from all parts of the 
world. Inside, magnificent fresco work adorns 
the walls, giving the building a classic appear- 
ance. Gazing at this building, and thinking 
of the immense amount of money that has been 
squandered in its erection, I thought the Greeks 
may have had some excuse for squandering 
large sums of money in the erection of buildings 
“to their unknown gods,” but what excuse 
have we? Have we not been told that Spiritual 
worship is not confined to the temple at Jeru- 
salem? And why do we not heed that teach- 
ing? Why shall we still persist in wasting 
millions on a St. Peter’s and a St. Paul’s, and 
pay for such outlays by robbing the poor of 
their bread, and by selling indulgences, and 
still paint in large letters the sayings of this 
master in the buildings erected to his name, 
and in which his creed is taught. Is the Gos- 
pel preached any better in palaces of gold, 
amid the singing of a numerous choir, and 
while an immense pipe organ is run by machin- 
ery, so as to drown every word the minister 
may utter or the choir may sing. I am afraid 
that if the Christ we try to worship in various 
ways should come on earth and gaze upon our 
various forms of worship, He would say, “ van- 
ity, vanity, all is vanity, you pretend to erect 
these buildings in my name, but it is rather to 
beautify a city, or surpass another denomina- 
tion. 





































(To be concluded.) 


The Virginia Exiles. 
(Continued from page 78.) 

The next letter from George Churchman 
refers to the difficulties attending correspon- 
dence and the need of care as to the kind of 
information conveyed thereby. 


E. NotrinGHaM, First Month 11th, 1778. 

Dear FrRIEND:—Enclosed is a letter which 
came to my hand about three weeks ago and 
having heard before that the writer had left 
your company, [ was not easy to send it forward 
with others that came with it at that time. That 
of conveying letters across the country is now 
become so precarious as to make it needful to 
be very cautious what we have a hand in for- 
warding, except the disposition and character 
of those who write them be pretty well known. 
I thought best to open this, and to detain it till 
I had a favorable prospect of conveying it en- 
closed to thee, or some Friend of your company 
to peruse and judge of the fitness of its being 
handed to the person intended, which, if this 
reaches safely unmolested, will be at your dis- 
cretion. 

Sundry packets of letters that came to Fair- 
fax at and about the time of the late Quarterly 
Meeting there, and which were proposed to come 
by I. P. and J. J., came by my son Mordecai 
(those Friends being not come so far yet, the 
reason I know not). He came home about a 
week ago, and last Second-day I carried the 
letters to our meeting of Conferees on distressing 
cases at New Garden, where W. Harvey under- 
took to go with them to the city, got safe there, 
is returned, and has brought out a number of 
letters, &c., intended to be sent with this to 
Jonathan Ross, who came from Winchester, 
about three weeks ago. Some other things, 
chocolate, tea, sugar, &c., for thee and others 
of your company, came hither some time ago 
and could not be got along with the letters 
that came then safely, as it is very difficult to 
convey bundles, except some person went di- 
rectly thither. I question if the bearer of this 
can carry them as he has fuller’s shears to take. 































company on my return from Philadelphia the 
fore part of last month, and should be very 
glad to hear how you fare now, and what your 
situation is likely to be. 
Provinces think often of and sympathize with 
you in this state of probation. 
poser of all things in mercy prepare and enable 
each of us patiently and in a truly Christian 
spirit and fortitude to bear the turning of his 
Holy Hand, and thereby respectively to receive 
the fulness of the benefit He intends for us in 
the present afflicting dispensation. So wisheth, 
and according to ability affurded, so prayeth, 


brethren and companions as though named. 


resident of Winchester who was employed by 
the exiled Friends to present their case before 
the public authorities and plead for their re- 


terested in their sufferings, and to have faith- 
fully performed his mission. 
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I wrote to thee and several others of your | agony in the garden said not my will but thine 


be done. May we at all times and under every 
proving dispensation be enabled to say this, and 
then I doubt not strength and peace will be 
afforded. Resignation is a great lesson these 
times I believe will bring many to be more ac- 
quainted with it than have heretofore been. 
‘Turn thy mind, my dear Hannah, to the Lord, 
seek Him and He will be found of thee, draw 
nigh to Him and He will draw nigh to thee, 
and in the midst of trouble speak peace. I have 
never for so long a time enjoyed such a tran- 
quil mind as since this unjust separation. I 
speak it to the praise of the Most High. I am 
neither lifted up nor cast down. I seldom en- 
joy great heights nor plunged into abundant 
distress. I feel different seasons, yet preserved 
by the power of God, the sense of which I desire 
to retain in grateful remembrance. 

I feel for the distressed in our once peaceful, 
plentiful Province, many must -suffer greatly, 
and very likely the want of bread, and desola- 
tion and calamity is still spreading. Oh that 
the hearts of the people might become deeply 
humbled, and the merciful interposition of Di- 
vine Providence be implored. That in the 
midst of judgment He might remember mercy, 
and restore peace. The sins of the people must 
be great, or such sore afflictions would not prevail. 

I wish thou urge George Knew to pay thee 
some part of what he owes—also Rudolph 
Leeh’n, he is much behind hand—also Jno. 
Weisman. I feel tradesmen have plenty of 
employ. If cannot get of our tenants, hope 
some kind friend will supply thee on engaging 
to pay interest. Don’t forget my cousin Abigail 
Hugh, if living, and indeed it is my desire thou 
should be as liberal as possible to the poor in 
general, many who formerly lived in ease must 
now be greatly proved, more especially as our 
paper currency meets with obstructions. 

As my brethren, I expect, will generally write, 
it is unnecessary to say more than they are gen- 
erally well. Sammy Pleasants now sits by me 
writing home, he has been greatly preserved in 
fortitude and patience, and in health. I continue 
favored as I have often wrote thee in better 
health than usual. My brothers both very hearty. 
I sent by a friend some memorandum, which I 
desire thee not to expose to any one if get to 
hand, may serve for thy amusement when quite 
alone. 

One circumstance I forgot to mention which 
gave us much concern, and we think hard that 
S——-s should be quartered at our houses, thou 
does not hint it but do not expect thou would 
escape. And when I consider thy feeble frame 
and what small matters affect thy weak nerves, 
I am sensible it will be exceedingly trying to 
thee. 

My dear love to my dear friends, both city 
and country, tell them integrity of heart and 
true love and faithfulness to God will not fail 
of a reward, let things as to the outward go as 
they may. I wish their stability and preserva- 
tion under all trials and not to be dismayed, for 
the Lord does not leave nor forsake those that 
fear Him and bear a faithful testimony. My 
dear love to my valued friend J. Thornton, it 
rejoiced me to be remembered by him, also my 
dear friend S. E. Dear love to mother, sister 
Sarah and my dear sisters Mary and Phebe and 
all theirs, and to every connection, to E. Clarke, 
Catherine Cronoake, &c. And now with best 
love and near affection bid thee farewell and re- 
main thy faithful husband, 


JoHN PEMBERTON. 












Many of us in these 


May the Dis- 



































Your affectionate and sympathizing friend, 
* GrorGE CHURCHMAN. 
Kind love is offered by self and wife to thy 


































The “ White” referred to in this letter was a 


lease. He appears to have been sincerely in- 


WInvcHEstER, First Month 12th, 1778. 

My Betovep Hannan :—I have wrote thee 
of the 2nd and 9th instant which may reach 
thee if get safe about the same time as this. 
Our honored father [Isaac Zane] left us in com- 
pany with J. P. and J. J., since which we have 
received a letter from A. White, dated 8th inst., 
he mentions having been at Lancaster and pre- 
sented our Memorial, that the Council disowned 
our being their prisoners, and that it was thought 
no good had resulted from our arrest, or was 
like to attend by our detention. He was wait- 
ing the result of Congress and was in hopes it 
would be favorable. He mentions having wrote 
thee which expect thou will receive and be fur- 
ther informed. This afternoon have received a 
letter from brother Isaac, dated 6th instant, at 
Williamsburg ; our Memorial to the Council there 
was presented and, as he says, they apprehended 
they had nothing to do with us but to protect 
us from insult, and yet they have, as P. Henry, 
their general, has issued an order to the County 
lieutenant to put the orders of the Board of 
War strictly into execution, which he seems 
disposed to do, but as White is hourly expected 
he may possibly bring an order for our release, 
if he should not be detained until the determi- 
nation of the Council of Virginia arrives there. 
Too much hardheartedness and cruelty abound. 

A. White says Matlack appeared willing to 
make way for him and was serviceable, so far 
well. Joy and sorrow is often our allotment in 
our passage through this life. I am thankful 
that I am preserved much more even than I 
could expect. It is time enough to rejoice when 
the case ts issued, if favorable; then I desire it 
may be with reverent thankful hearts and under 
proper fear. I am more concerned on account 
of my dear wife and friends than myself, if we 
are banished further, hope it will be for some 
good purpose, and therefore desire to keep truly 
given up and resigned. If we go it looks likely 
we shall have seldom opportunity of writing to 
our dear connections or hearing from them, 
which, though painful, must be borne with 
Christian fortitude and patience. 

May we aspire after a qualification to pray 
for those that despitefully use and persecute us. 
May the great preserver of men be near, and 
support thy drooping mind under all trials and 
by his good presence sweeten the bitter cup. 
Remember our blessed Lord when in great 























































































































(To be continued.) 
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For “ THE FRIEND.” 


An Aristocratic Plant, 

As I was walking along the streets of Moores- 
town, a friend, who although not a professed 
botanist was an observant farmer, advised me 
to look at a plant which he had seen growing 






mucilage, and are free from all unwholesome 
—" & ; ; 

qualities. The wood in those which have woody 

fibre is very light and of little value. In Brazil 

rocket-sticks are largely made from a species 

of Sida. The fibres of the bark of some species 

is tenacious enough to be used for cordage, and 


cinity of the house scrupulously clean, and leave 
this excellent household scavenger no work to 
do. Let the garbage pail be an affair of gal- 
vanized iron with tight cover, and see that it ig 
emptied every twenty- -four hours, and rinsed 
out, and kept clean outside and in. Once g 





in a field near by ; and which he was confident 

was not common in our neighborhood. It proved 
to be the Burnet Saxifrage (Sanguisorba Cana- 
densis). This plant grows to the height of three 
or four feet. It has pinnate leaves and a slender 
stem, terminated by long, cylindrical spikes of 
white flowers. It an interesting and rather 
aristocratic-looking plant, which most observers 
would regard as something out of the common 
order. The genus Sanguisorba derives its name 
from two Latin words, Sanguis — blood, and 
Sorbere, to absorb, from its supposed property 
of staunching the flow of blood. It is allied to 
the Rose family, but differs from it in the flowers 
having no petals and only four stamens. There 
is an English species, which differs from ours in 
having purple instead of white flowers. 

I had before found this plant in only two 
places about: Moorestown, and was pleased to 
make the acquaintance of a third locality. 

As I passed from this spot down an old fence 
row, from which the rails had been removed, I 
met with a number of plants of the Cassia Mari- 
landica, growing vigorously but not in bloom. 

The genus Cassia belongs to the Bean family 


(the Leguminose). There are two other species of 


it in the United States, the wild sensitive plants, 
Cassia nictitans and Cassia chameocrista, both 
of which have flat bean-like pods, and are very 
beautiful plants, with finely pinnate leaves and 
yellow blossoms. When plucked, the individual 


leaflets composing the compound pinnate leaf 


very soon collapse and are pressed together. 
From this is derived its common name of sensi- 
tive plant. The flowers of the Cassia chame- 
ocrista are large, about an inch across, and so 
abundant as to give the plant a very showy ap- 
pearance. The genus Cassia contains numerous 
species, and is important in medicine as it fur- 
nishes the well-known medicine Senna, which 
consists of the leaves of several species. Its 
heavy, nauseous taste and smell are due to a 
volatile oil, and the purgative effects seem to be 
due to another chemical principle called Cathar- 
tin. There is an Indian species, whose roasted 
seeds are used as a substitute for coffee, and is 
naturalized at Mauritius. It is related that Dr. 
Livingstone brought to Mauritius the seeds of 
a plant, which he found cultivated in the in- 
terior of Africa, and which the natives prepared 
and used as coffee. On investigation these seeds 
turned out to be those of the species of Cassia 
used for the same purpose at Mauritius. 

The Cassia fistula, called the Pudding Pipe 
Tree, from its peculiar pods, is a native of India. 
The pods are cylindrical, black, woody, one or 
two feet long, not splitting, but divided by trans- 
verse partitions into a number of compartments, 
each of which contains a single seed imbedded 
in pulp. 

As I extended my walk down the grass-field, 
I noticed many specimens of a Malvaccous plant, 
with coppery, yellow blossoms, which seemed 
speedily to wither, and were followed by a cu- 
rious looking seed-vessel, consisting of numerous 
small seed-vessels, side by side, and arranged in 
a circle. The stem and leaves were peculiarly 
soft and velvety. Probably some of my readers 
have already decided that it was a well-known 
weed, Sida abutilon. 

The whole family of mallow-worts to which 
this belongs, are remarkable for abounding in 





our Sida abutilon is said to be cultivated in 


China for this purpose. In former times slave- 
whips were made in the West Indies from the 
bark of the Hibiscus arboreus, a species of the 
Malvacee, There are about one thousand species 
of plants belonging to this natural order. 

When I had reached the fence that formed 
the South boundary of the field, and had turned 
my footsteps homeward, I became interested in 
noticing how many species of plants, (grasses 
and weeds), are to be found in most of our 
fields — so kept account of those which came 
in my way. I was a little surprised to find that 
without going out of my way to hunt for species, 
I met with thirty-five kinds in the field, which 
was not a particularly weedy one. 

J. W. 


——____-> > 


Round — Rocouncey. 


A common method of catching flies that find 
their way into houses is by the use of sheets 
of paper, well covered with a sweetened, sticky 
substance, warranted to hold fast every insect 
that may wander into or alight upon them. 
Sheets of this sort repose upon the broad window- 
sill of my dining-room ; yet I have frequently 
felt a disposition to forbid the use of such fly- 
traps, when I see how the little, winged things 
that have innocently entered my dwelling are 
doomed to pay the penalty for their temerity. 
The struggling for liberty and life is not pleasant 
to look upon. The swaying to this sidé and that 
side, the repeated frantic pulling at a limb, and 
perhaps its final parting, and at last the ceas- 
ing from effort and death. 

‘In some sheets prepared for this purpose the 
viscid substance has had a poisonous ingredient 
mixed with it, so that if the fly has opportunity 
to indulge in a brief season of tasting before he 
realizes his hopeless situation, his struggles may 
not continue long. The wire-screen trap, with 
which all are familiar, we also have. There 
seems to be a persuasion on the part of house- 
keepers that the capture of flies is not made 
complete by this method unless they are after- 
ward scalded; but the writer thinks that a 
better way is to carry the traps several rods 
from the house, and there give the prisoners 
their freedom. This plan at least has the ad- 
vantage of strengthening the teachings of mercy 


towards the least of the animate creatures of 


God. 

It needs likewise to be said that often a large 
proportion of the flies gain entrance to the house 
through a neglect to take reasonable precau- 
tions to exclude them. In some cases the wire 
window-screens are not accurately fitted, or the 
cross-bars of upraised sash and of screen do not 
come opposite each other, thus trapping the 
flies into the house on just the same principle 
that they are inveigled into the patent wire- 
screen trap before referred to. Or Bridget, 
standing at kitchen entrance with the summer 
screen door wide open a moment, allows the 
incoming to her domain and thence to the 
dining-room, of some dozens of the intruders— 
especially if the garbage pail be not far without 
the door. A household item in the New York 
Tribune aptly says hereupon : 

“ One of the best methods of fighting flies is 
to keep all the premises in the immediate vi- 


striking her, she fell down dead. 








week itought to be thoroughly scrubbed with 
boiling hot suds. 
will draw flies within or outside the house, and 
a great deal of this discomfort of hot weather 


Let there be nothing that 


will be done away with.” 
Readers of the Journal of John Woolman 
will remember the incident which he mentions 


as occurring in his childhood, relative to the 


robin which he saw sitting on its nest, but 
which, leaving its fledglings with cries of alarm, 
was assailed by him with stones. One of these 
“ After some 
painful considerations on the subject,” says the 
repentant narrator, “I climbed up the tree, 
took all the young birds and killed them, 


supposing that better than to leave them to 


pine away and die miserably. In this case I 
believe that Scripture proverb was fulfilled, 
‘The tender mercies of the wicked are cruel.’ 
I then went on my errand, and for some hours 
could think of little else but the cruelties I 
had committed, and was much troubled. Thus 
He whose tender mercies are over all his works 
hath placed a principle in the human mind, 
which incites to exercise goodness towards every 
living creature ; and this being singly attended 
to, people become tender-hearted and sympa- 
thizing; but when frequently and totally re- 


jected, the mind becomes shut up in a contrary 


disposition.” 

Dr. R. W. Shufeldt, in a paper read at the 
World’s Columbian Exhibition, division of Or- 
nithology, while acknowledging the great de- 
struction of birds referrible to the ravages of 
the “ feather hunters,” yet attributed far more of 
the havoc—at least in the vicinity of cities and 
large towns—to the wanton killing with the 
small patent guns which of late years have 
been manufactured expressly for the small boy. 
From observations made by him at Wash- 
ington, D.C., during the last four years, he is 
prepared to say: “ Hundreds of those guns are 
sold annually to boys. The latter never seem 
to tire of strolling about orchards and hedge- 
rows, and knocking over dozens upon dozens of 
birds with them. One day last spring I met 
one such youngster, and upon examining his 
game-bag, found it absolutely crammed full of 
dead birds which he had killed since starting 
out in the morning. One item alone consisted 
of seventy-two ruby and golden crowned king- 
lets. The same fellow boasted of having slain 
over one hundred cat-birds that season.” 

An official in Washington, connected with 
the Patent Office, writing from personal obser- 
vation, corroborates Dr. Shufeldt’s statement 
as to wholesale bird-killing, but believes that 
the boy, in the above-mentioned case, was really 
collecting for millinery purposes. He had known 
the whole family of a former lieutenant of police 
pursue the business for years—the boys shooting, 
and the women mounting for millinery purposes, 
protected by the official position of the father. 

It seems hardly needful to take up the pro- 
test, so often iterated during the past ten years, 
against the wearing of stuffed birds, their wings 
or plumage in ladies’ hats. I trust that no one 
of the readers of these lines is a devotee to that 
habit. Referring to the words of the Lord Jesus 


in his parable, ‘“ Behold the fowls of the air,” 
Canon Wilberforce said, in alluding also to the 
cruelties visited upon dumb animals in the 
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pame of science, “I am afraid almost to touch 
this question, because it does occupy my mind 
so much, but I do think my blessed Father has 
taught me more spiritual lessons through the 
birds than any other book Heever opened to me.” 

Touching the matter of vivisection, Dr. Albert 
Leftingwell, an American physician, lately said 
in illustration of the excruciating character of 
the torture inflicted upon dogs and other ani- 
mals on the ground of alleged scientific neces- 
sity : “ There is a certain experiment, one of the 
most excruciating which can be performed, 
which consists in exposing the spinal cord of 
the dog for the purpose of demonstrating the 
function of the spinal nerves . . . This experi- 
ment, which we are told passes even the cal- 
lousness of Germany to repeat; which every 
leading champion of vivisection in Great Britain 
reprobates for medical teaching ; which some of 
them shrink even from seeing themselves, from 
horror at the tortures necessarily inflicted; which 
the most ruthless among them dare not exhibit 
to the young men of England, this experiment 
has been performed publicly again and again in 
American medical colleges, without exciting, so 
far as we know, even a whisper of protest or the 
faintest murmur of remonstrance! The proof 
is to be found in the published statements of the 
experimenter himself. In his Text-book of 
Physiology, Professor Flint says, ‘We have 
ourselves frequently expgsed and irritated the 
roots of the nerves in dogs, in publie demon- 
stration in experiments on the recurrent sensi- 
bility, . . and in another series of observations.’ 
This is the experience of a single professional 
teacher; but it is improbable that this experi- 
ment has been shown only to the students of a 
single medical college in the United States ; it 
has doubtless been repeated again and again in 
different colleges throughout the country.” 

In one of the numbers for 1892, of the Archives 
Generales de Medicine, Dr, Castex, describing 
a series of surgical experiments upon dogs, made 
in his laboratory the preceding summer, thus 
notes experiment No. 7. It is quoted in a tract 
of the American Association for the spread of the 
knowledge of the extent and existing methods 
of vivisection : 

“We proceed without anzsthetics, thinking 
that they have nullified previous experiments. 
The animal is fastened on the vivisecting table. 
I dislocate successively both her shoulders, doing 
it with some difficulty . The animal, which 
appears to suffer much, is kept in a condition of 
dislocation for about half an hour. It struggles 
violently in spite of its bonds. . . The autopsy 
shows that on the left shoulder there has been a 
tearing out of the small tuberosity and of all 
the adjoining skeleton.” (P. 21.) (This experi- 
ment on a reduced scale, and upon a less in- 
telligent order of creatures, may be observed by 
watching some of the fly-paper victims.) 

Apologizing in the name of mercy for repeat- 
ing the , omen brah details of such callous ex- 

srimentation, I give the notes of No. 2 upon a 
as hound: “The animal is fixed like the 
former. Placing myself at a certain height, 
that my mallet may strike with greater force 
on the part to be experimented upon, I give 
with all the strength of my right arm twelve 
successive blows with a great wooden mallet, 
some on the deltoid, some on the shoulder, some 
at the back, some in front. As in the first case, 
this dog indicates by his cries that the bruises 
are very painfully felt, after which he falls into 
asort of sleep, broken by moans, for ten minutes. 
After this again he awakes agitated, and seems 
to suffer more than the first dog.” 
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That some of our American surgeons are not | William Bradford; Nicholas Pearse ; William 


behind this French practitioner, is shown from | Dilwyn [and 33 others.] 


the report of a related series of experiments 
upon the possible endurance of canines, made 
by Dr. B. A. Watson, a prominent physician of 
Jersey City. He conceived the idea of hoisting 
a dog up to the ceiling and dropping it upon 
its back on iron bars, in such a manner as to 
produce concussion of the spine. Some of the 
dogs lived from a week to ten days. He ex- 
perimented upon one hundred and forty-one 
of them. 

Some of us are fond of fishing, or were so 
when we were boys. We were then more intent 
upon the “sport” than we were upon the feelings 
of the animals, either of the fish itself or of the 
living bait. It is true there does occur the pas- 
sage in the sacred Scriptures, where Peter is 
commanded by his Lord to go to the sea, “and 
east an hook, and take up the fish that first 
cometh up,” which, having in its mouth a piece 
of money, should satisfy the tribute for them 
both. A beautiful passage is that, where, after 
He was risen, Peter and “that disciple whom 
Jesus loved,” being engaged with their fishing, 
yet catching nothing, drew their net at the 
Lord’s command toward the land, when the 
fishes, seemingly drawn along by his attractive 
presence, filled the net, yet “for all there were 
so many, yet was not the net broken.” 


Jostan W. LEEps. 





For “ THE FRIEND,” 
Rum Bad for Indians, 


[The following is a copy of an original manu- 
script, which was placed in my hands recently, 
to be deposited in Friends’ Record Room. It is 
particularly interesting to note that from their 
first settlement in Pennsylvania, Friends realized 
that the Indians were not to be trusted to drink 
strong liquors, “having not government over 
themselves.” I am not aware that it has ever 


been published.—E. M.]} 


“ Whereas some ffriends have had a sense of 


the great evils that some people have committed 
by selling rum or other strong liqur to the 
Indians to make them drunk, and being desir- 
ous that ffriends may keepe themselves cleare 
thereof. It was laid before the Quarterly Meet- 
ing of Philadelphia, the 3d-7th mo. 1687, where 
it was unanimously agreed yt wee all yt makes 
profession of the Truth should give a testimony 
agst ye sd Practise, so yt if possible the Truth 
& those wh make profession thereof may be 
kept cleare of the Evill effects thereof. Which 
was also laid before the Yearly Meeting fol- 
lowing at Philadelphia, where it was approved 
off and recommended to frds to put the same in 
practise in this and the Neighboring Provinces. 

“Therefore wee whose names are underneath 
being truely sensible of the forementioned Evill 
practices, most, if not all of us having seen the 
sad Consequences thereof, to the great dishonour 
of God & reproach to the government & to 
the hazard of peoples lives, and looking upon it 
as a great sin agst God to be any wayes Con- 
cerned in such Excesses & disorders do [a few 
words illegible] our testimony & declare agst 
Either Selling any rum or other Strong Liquors 
to the Indians, directly or Indirectly, or giving 
them any unless in cases of necessity or refresh- 
ment, knowing of the II] use they make thereof, 
having not Government over themselves. 

“‘ Witness our hands underwritten 

* Sam: Carpenter; Phill Richards; Anthony 
Morris; Richard Williams; Daniel Jones; 
Phillip James; Griffith Jones; Tho: Hooton ; 











“This subscription began in the Monthly 
Meeting of Philadelphia the 26th day of the 
Fifth Month, 1689.” 
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MUTUAL BENEVOLENCE. 


[This ancient piece was sent to the Editor by 
a friend, whose grandfather repeated it from 
memory when ninety years af age. It has about 
it a flavor of antiquity —Eb.] 


My artless tale is told to prove 

That nature’s law is mutual love; 
That those, in gratitude who fail, 

Are worse than beasts, as proved my tale. 
Androclus from his master fled, 

Tired of the servile life he led, 

And wandering o’er the Lybian soil, 
Oppressed with hunger, heat and toil, 
Espied a cave, by nature made, 

In which he sought the cooling shade. 
And here not long he pensive sat, 
Lamenting his unhappy fate, 

Before he raised his eyes, and saw 

A lion stretch his wounded paw ; 
With piercing cries display his grief 
And asked, or seemed to ask relief ; 
Till moved with pity and surprise, 
To give relief Androclus tries. 

His foot explored—a thorn he found, 
And gently drew it from the wound. 
His trembling fingers next essay 

To wipe the clotted blood away. 

This done, the raging torture ceased, 
And ease revived the grateful beast. 
Kind nature heals the wound again ; 
Again the lion hunts the plain, 

And grateful, to his surgeon bears 
The plunder of his sylvan wars— 
Whate’er he catches in the wood, 

He kindly brings his friend for food— 
Perhaps a buck for dinner come, 

A kid for supper or a lamb; 

And more surprising to relate, 

The man and beast together ate. 

Tis true he lived, but lived in fear— 
For who this savage life could bear. 
He fancied there might come a day, 
When lions could not find their prey, 
And then this dire, ferocious beast 
Would on his mangled body feast. 
Which made him seek his native home 
And once again revisit Rome. 

The dangers of the dreary waste, 

And desert’s burning sand he passed, 
The muse had better leave unsung, 
For these would make my tale too long. 
Behold him then at Rome once more, 
In greater peril than before ; 
Condemned by savage beasts to die 
And meet the fate he strove to fly. 
And now he trembling walks the stage 
To glut the hungry lion’s rage. 

The hungry lion rushing came— 

By chance or destiny the same 
Androclus found on Lybian plain, 
And kindly eased his racking pain. 
Tremendous roared the grimly beast ; 
His anger instant death confessed. 
But when the glaring optics knew 
His host, his friend, physician too, 
Disarmed of rage, he foaming, strove 
To show his gratitude and love. 

He licked his hand, his neck embraced, 
And murmured thanks for favors past. 
Can savage beast be grateful, then ? 
Read this and blush, ungrateful man. 


Se 


WueEn the lottery deal was on some years 
ago, to a Senator, who was pleading with Rod- 
ger Allen for his influence for a measure which 
would have had the effect of fastening the 
Louisiana Lottery on our State, he replied, 
I wont do it,” and 


it’s morally wrong. 


that ended the matter. 





AutnoucH the Lord has made use of me in 
his service, my trust is only in the mercy of 
God in Christ Jesus — T. Wilson. 














doubt.” 


The cause of the added stringency to our 
rules must lay at the door of those who have 
of Jate years discovered that Friends have “ no 
testimony against music,” and persist in the 
freest liberty. 

The “ music of Heaven” is to my feelings no 
argument whatever for the music of earth. I 
find that the more continuously I live with God, 
the less do I care for earthly music and the 
The “song that no man 
ean learn save those who are redeemed from 
the earth,” I am assured is without mixture in 
its loveliness—that it is the harmony of saints 
and not of the unconverted—that it does not 
entice away from the Lamb and his followers 
—that it will not call me to war, and to the 
dance, the opera and the theatre—to “ sensuous 
or sensual” companionships. I shall sing for 
myself, perhaps audibly, perhaps not—never 
by proxy because some one else can do it more 


more for heavenly. 


artistically. 


It will be a lamentable exchange, I think, 
to raise up a generation of musicians in lieu of 
one trained to self-control. 


GERMANTOWN, Ninth Mo. l4th. 


satisfactory ; a s 
ness seemed to 


tween 1830 and 1840 he visited all the Quar- 
terly Meetings in Great Britain and most of 
the families; he did not remember ever seeing 
a musical instrument in a Friend’s house, or of 
hearing the subject of music discussed. “ Now,” 
however (1875,) he said, “there are but few 
without a piano who can afford it.” 

I believe, that in those ‘“‘ best-days,” prohibi- 
tion was not written over against music as in- 
dulged in by the Friends then living—there 
was a simplicity and self-restraint accompany- 
ing it, wholly unlike the demand of to-day ; 
and such as there was, belonged more to child- 
ren than to parents. Parents did not then, as 
now, promote in their children a study of the 
art—judging from my own parents, and from 
some others whose home life I have known, I 
believe they would have been afraid to do so— 
and “feared not to be afraid, neither did they 





A Spark Arrester. 


It was at a Christian Endeavor prayer meet- 
ing. For some weeks matters had not been quite 
irit of restlessness and selfish- 
rave driven the Holy Spirit 
from many hearts; many had spoken unad- 
visedly with their lips. 1 , 
arose and spoke as follows: “ You all know me, 
and know that I have an abominable temper, 
quick, passionate; and yet I am confident that 
no one has heard me speak a cross or fault-find- 
ing word for six months. My wife is afraid 
I’m going to die pretty soon, for when I come 
in and find that dinner isn’t ready, instead of 
making everybody unhappy, I go out and get 
an armful of extra nice wood, or in some other 
way try to help matters along. I'll tell you 
how the change came about. You know I am 
interested in.an engine that has to be driven at 
a high ratoet speed, and that I burn soft wood 
in the furnace to create steam. Sparks were 
constantly escaping from the top of the smoke- 
stack, endangering the mill and all surrounding 
buildings; so I ordered a spark-arrester for the 
top of the smoke-stack. 

“Six months ago the arrester was put on, and 
the first night after it was in place, for an hour 
or more, I sat on a woodpile watching for sparks, 
but not one did I see. 
screen performed its work perfectly. I realized 
that not only were my own interests safer, but 
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my neighbors’ also, because of that arrester. 
Then I got to thinking of myself, of my quick 
temper, hasty words, and passionate actions ; 
how completely at variance with the spirit and 
teachings of the dear Christ such things were ; 
and humbly bowing my head, I said: ‘ Dear 
Lord Jesus, put a spark-arrester on me.’ Do 
you see any difference in my life? I know I 
have found the more excellent way, and mine 
is a happier life and happier home.” 

That Endeavor meeting was the gathering of 
a little band of seventeen out in the big woods 
in the Northwest. As the brother sat down, 
there was a moment’s pause, and I think sixteen 
more spark-arresters were asked of the Lord, 
and furnished. True it is that since that night 
there has been an increase of membership and 
attendance, a more thorough Christian fellow- 
ship, and much less of fault-finding and criticism. 
Do you feel a need of help in this line? Ask, 
and ye shall receive. “ Whatsoever ye shall 
ask in my name, that will I do.”—J. T. Luke, 
in Golden Rule. 


ington briefly expresses this twofold work, when 
he says, “ My hope is not in what I have done, do, 
or can do; but in what Christ hath done without 
me, and also doth in me.” 

Another Friend was concerned to revive the 
exhortation, “in everything give thanks.” The ob- 
servance of this command implies a full faith in 
the goodness and power of God—that He is able 
to make every trial work to the good of those who 
love Him, and that He will not permit unnecessary 
suffering to befall his children. 


Distribution of Books.—At a meeting of the Book 
Committee of Philadelphia Meeting for Sufferings, 
held Ninth Month 14th, 1894, a donation of several 
hundred books (mostly small), was made for dis- 
tribution in various parts of North Carolina, where 
it was apprehended there existed a want of full in- 
formation as to the doctrines held by the Society 
of Friends. The donation included more copies of 
the admirable introduction to George Fox’s Jour- 
nal, written by William Penn, and separately 
printed under the title of ‘‘ Penn's Rise and Prog- 
ress of the Society of Friends,” than of any other 
one book. We do not know of any other book better 
calculated, in a succinct form, to point out to in- 
quirers the fundamental principles of the Gospel as 
held by Friends; and to give them a clear state- 
ment of the rise of the Society, and the manner in 
which through the extension of Divine power and 
aid, it was enabled to make its way in the face of 
much obloquy and persecution. It bears also an 
internal evidence that its author’s mind was under 
the influence of the Spirit of God when writing— 
so that the work is not only informing and inter- 
esting, but edifying. 

Seneca Indians.—At a meeting of the Committee 
of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting having charge of 
the boarding-school for Indians at Tunesassa—held 
the eighteenth of Ninth Month, report was made 
that there were in the school the usual number of 
scholars — about forty-five, and about fifty-five 
others on the list, waiting for admission as vacan- 
cies might occur. 

Four of the committee had recently been at the 
Institution, and had paid a number of social visits 
to Indian families, to considerable satisfaction. 
The good effects of the training received at the 
School were very visible in some of these families. 

The Indians had been considerably disturbed 
about a proposition that was introduced into the 
House of Representatives at Washington to buy 
the claims of the Ogden Land Company, fearing it 
would be the precursor of other efforts to wrest 
from them more land. But the Senate of the 
United States had materially modified that clause 
of the. Act, by simply enjoining on the Secretary 
of the interior the duty of investigating the nature 
of the claims of that company and preparing a full 
report. 





































































































































Items. 


Meeting for Sufferings.—An interesting meeting 
of this body was held at Philadelphia on the twenty- 
first of Ninth Month. Among the business brought 
before it was a final report from the Committee to 
relieve the Cyclone Sufferers in South Carolina. 
The amount of money that passed through their 
hands was a little more than 35,000, and there was 
also a large quantity of clothing and provisions. 
Their labors had been arduous, and no doubt con- 
tributed largely to the comfort and preservation 
of life of many of those who were exposed to the 
storm. The meeting felt well satisfied with the 
faithful and efficient manner in which this service 
had been performed. 

The trustees of the Charleston estate recom- 
mended that appropriations be made to aid Friends 
in North Carolina in the building or repair of two 
meeting-houses. These appropriations were sanc- 
tioned by the meeting. In the consideration of 
these cases, the concern was revived which the 
meeting for Sufferings had long felt, that such ap- 
propriations should only be made where there was 
a reasonable prospect that the meetings for wor- 
ship they were designed to aid would be held after 
the ancient manner of Friends. 

The minutes of the meeting held in Sixth Month 
last spoke with concern of the unsettlement that 
then existed among the laboring classes, especially 
in the railroads centering in Chicago. A feeling 
of relief was now experienced in view of the more 
peaceable condition of things that now prevail. 

Near the close of the meeting an aged Elder ex- 
pressed in a feeling manner the uneasiness he felt 
with the circulation amoug our members of a pe- 
riodical called The American Friend, whose influ- 
ence he believed was calculated to undermine an 
attachment to our principles, and to oppose the 
testimony of Philadelphia Yearly Meeting against 
doctrines and practices inconsistent with views of 
Friends. Many Friends united with this concern. 


An Appointed Meeting.—On the evening of the 
sixteenth of Nioth Month, an appointed meeting 
was held in the Mennonite house at Germantown 
-—a simple, plain-looking building. The congre- 
gation that assembled was not very large, yet it 
was a satisfactory meeting, some ability being given 
by the Head of the Church to conduct it in a man- 
ner that would not bring reproach on the cause of 
Christ. One aged minister quoted the exhortation 
to hold fast the profession of our faith without 
wavering. This faith was in the atonement for 
sin made by Jesus Christ our Saviour, by which we 
have boldness to enter into the holiest by the blood 
of Jesus, by a new and living way which He hath 
consecrated for us through the veil, that is to say, 
his flesh. The Society of Friends have ever held 
fast to their confidence in the blessing received 
from God in the coming and offering of his Son, 
and also in the practical work of salvation through | 
the power of God inwardly revealed. Isaac Pen- ’ 
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A young old brother 
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In the account of the religious experience 
of Mary Alexander, now publishing in THe 
FRIEND, mention is made of the absence of 
spiritual comfort to which at times she was sub- 
jected—not as it would seem as the consequence 
of any unfaithfulness on her part, but as a part 
of that discipline to which her heavenly Father 
saw meet to subject her, for her own growth in 
grace, and as a preparation for usefulness in his 
cause. Such experiences we believe are by no 
means unusual in those who are called upon to 
be eminent instruments in the Lord’s hands. 
This accords with the Scripture testimony — 
“Whom the Lord loveth He chasteneth.” When 
we hear ministers speaking slightingly of these 
exercises and conflicts of spirit which others 
endure, and boasting of the enjoyment of un- 
interrupted comfort and spiritual happiness, the 
impression is produced that they know little of 
the work of religion in themselves, or of a true 




































































The finely woven wire 












































travail of spirit for the spread of the Redeemer’s 
kingdom. Our blessed Saviour suffered much 
for our sakes, both outwardly and inwardly: 
and He left this caution to his followers: “ The 
disciple is not above his Master, nor the ser- 
vant above his Lord,” so Paul wrote to the 
Colossians that he rejoiced in his sufferings for 
them, and filled up that which was behind of 
the afflictions of Christ in his flesh, for his body’s 
sake, which is the church. 

An instructive analogy is furnished by the 
processes to which the erude metal is subjected, 
when the workman would make a tool of su- 
perior quality. It is heated to make it pliable, 
and beaten with ponderous blows, pounded 
into shape, tempered, ground and polished. If 
the iron could speak, it might complain of the 
fierceness of the ordeal through which it passes, 
every part of which adds to its ultimate value 
and efficiency. So when the Christian is passing 
through the season of preparation for service in 
the Lord’s cause, he may keenly feel the se- 
verity of the conflicts and trying experiences he 
is made to endure; but if he retains his faith in 
the goodness and mercy of his heavenly Father, 
he may rejoice through all in the belief that 
these comparatively light afflictions, which are 
but for a moment, will more fully prepare him 
to be useful in his day, and will tend to work 
a far more exceeding weight of glory. In ac- 
cordance with this view, we find many exhorta- 
tions to the believers to rejoice in the Lord. 





SUMMARY OF EVENTS. 


Untrep Srates.— The debt statement issued on 
Second-day last, shows a net increase in the public 
debt, less cash in the Treasury, during Ninth Month, 
of $8,152,700. The interest bearing debt increased 
$140; the non-interest bearing debt increased $824,182, 
and the cash in the Treasury decreased $7,228,338. 

On the afternoon of the 28th ultimo, the steamship 
Lucania arrived in New York, her time from Queens- 
town to Sandy Hook being five days, seven hours and 
forty-nine minutes, again lowering her record. 

Amnesty and pardon have been granted by Presi- 
dent Cleveland to all persons convicted of polygamy, 
under teachings of the Mormon Church; being satis- 
fied that members generaliy abstain from plural mar- 
riages, and are now living in obedience to the laws. 
The President considers this action to be in the in- 
terest of public justice and morality. 

The total value of the United States’ mineral pro- 
ducts last year was $609,821,670, being the smallest 
since 1889. 

Montana’s increase in gold production this year is 
nearly 75 per cent., the receipts showing an increase 
of 18,468 fine ounces of gold. 

It is stated that in this country there are now in 
daily service 600,000 telephones, with 500,000 miles 
of wire, over which 600,000,000 messages are annually 
transmitted. 

The vote in Arkansas on the liquor question, as 
certified to by the Secretary of State at Little Rock, 
was: for license, 47,662; against license, 49,594. 

All but five States of the Union—Indiana, Arkansas, 
Tennessee, South Carolina and Georgia—have a law 
requiring scientific temperance instruction in the 
schools. How is this, Friends in Indiana? 

A telegram from Fernandina of the 28th ult., says 
it is estimated that “the storm has cost Florida more 
than $1,000,000.” The east coast is still cut off from 
communication below St. Augustine and Palatka. The 
loss to the orange growers will be fully twenty per 
cent. i 

The New York Constitutional Convention at Al- 
bany on the 28th ult., ratified its work by a vote of 95 
to 45, three Republicans voting with the Democrats 
in the negative. The Republican caucas decided that 
the amendments shall be submitted to a vote of the 
people this fall as follows: The new apportionment and 
the canal improvement amendments will be submitted 
separately, and the other amendments passed will be 
submitted as a whole. 

The plans submitted for the railway bridge across 
the Delaware River, to connect Philadelphia with 
Camden, have been approved by the War Department. 
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Argentina, and extensive preparations are being made 
for export to this country. “ The United States,” sayg 
Minister Zeballos, “ bought last year $2,000,000 worth 
of coarse grade, long-combed Argentine wool. This 
coarse grade is largely used in Philadelphia, Boston 
and New York, for carpets, blankets, and other heavy 
woollens. The trade in fine merino wools promises 
to triple. These Argentine wools are of a peculiar 
kind not grown in this country, and have been im- 
ported in spite of the duty imposed.” 

Accounts are being received of the destruction in 
the West India Islands by the cyclone of the 24th ult, 
Half of the town of San Domingo is said to have been 
destroved. At Sagua, in Cuba, the water is from 18 
to 45 feet deep, and 3,000 families are homeless, and 
the inhabitants have sought refuge on the roofs of 
the two-story bnildings, which alone are not under 
water. The loss of life is estimated: at 200, while 
the damage to property will reach $4,000,000. Many 
sugar-houses and cane-fields are under water. The 
sugar-crop is seriously compromised. 


RECEIPTS. 

Received from John M. Saunders, N. J., $2, vol. 68 ; 
from Joshua Davis, Canada, $2, vol. 68; from Herbert 
M. Griffiths, Pa., $2, vol. 68; from Joshua Branting- 
ham, Agent, O., $8, being $2 each for Cyrus Branting- 
ham, Dillwyn Stratton, Mary L. Test, and Lydia Win- 
der, vol. 68; from Thomas E. Mott, $2, vol. 68; from 
Milton Mills, Ia., $2, vol. 68; from Gulielma Freg- 
born, R. I., $2, vol. 68; from Lydia S. Thomas, Pa., $2, 
vol. 68; from Nathaniel Barton, N. J., $2, vol. 68; 
from Joseph E. Barton, N. J., $2, vol. 68; from Joseph 
E. Maule, Phila., $2, vol. 68 ; from Amelia Smith, O., 
$2, vol. 68; from Benj. C. Reeve, N. J., $2, vol. 68; 
from S. E. Barker, $2, for A. M. Barker, N. C., vol. 68; 
from Joseph Morris, O., $1.50, to No. 52, vol. 68 ; from 
M. Eleanor Magill, Phila., $2, to No. 39, vol. 68 ; from 
Francis Wood, N. J., $2, to No. 9, vol. 69. 


The only change required is in the location of the 
draw. 

There were in this city last week 346 deaths —a 
decrease of 32 from the previous week, and an increase 
of 14 compared with the corresponding period of last 
year. Of the foregoing, 182 were males and 164 fe- 
males: 43 died of consumption; 25 of heart disease ; 
24 of marasmus; 17 of cholera infantum; 15 of casual- 
ties; 15 of inflammation of the stomach and bowels; 
14 of pneumonia ;13 of diphtheria; 13 of convulsions ; 
12 of nephritis; 11 of old age; 9 of apoplexy, and 9 
of cancer. 

Markets, &c.—U. 8. 2’s, 97 a 100; 4’s, reg., 1133 a 
1143; coupon, 1143 a 1153; 5’s, 119 a 119}; currency 
6’s, 1013 a 112. 

CotTon was quiet and declined ;;c. per pound. Mid- 
dling uplands quoted at 6}8c. per pound. 

Freep. — Winter bran, in bulk, $15.50 a $16.50; 
spring bran, in sacks, $15.50 «a $16.50. 

FLour.—Winter super, $2.00 a $2.10; do., extras, 
$2.25 a $2.40; No. 2 winter family, $2.40 a $2.50; 
Pennsylvania roller, straight, $2.50 a $265; Western 
winter clear, $2.40 a $2.60; do. do., straight, $2.60 a 
$2.75; do., do., patent, $2.75 a $3.10; spring, clear, 
$2.25 a $2.40; do., straight, $3.00 a $3.25 ; do., patent, 
$3.35 a $3.50 ; do., favorite brands, higher. 

Grain.—No. 2 red wheat, 54} a 54{ ets. 

No. 2 mixed corn, 57 a 58 cts. 
No. 2 white oats, 34} a 35 cts. 

Breer CaTTLe.— Extra, 5} c. ; good, 4} a 5c., medium, 
4}c. a 44c.; common, 8 a 4e. 

SHEEP AND LamBs—FExtra, 3} a 3}; good, 2} a 3c.; 
medium, 2} a 24c.; common, 1 a 2c.; lambs, 2} a 4fe. 

Hocs—8} a 83c. 

ForEIGN.—A despatch of the 27th ult., from London, 
says that Joseph Chamberlain stated, in an interview, 
with reference to the stand taken by Gladstone upon 
the local option question, that the ex-Premier’s posi- 
tion would free many members of the Liberal party 
who have hitherto been coerced into voting for the 
local veto power. If the Government should again 
bring up the Veto bill at the next session of Parlia- 
ment, Chamberlain believed it would cause a split in 
the party. 

In ordinary seasons the kingdom of Belgium, which 
is not much larger than the State of Maryland, after 
supplying a population of 500 to the square mile, ex- 
ports 105,000,000 pounds of fruit. 

A despatch of the 30th ult., from Vienna, says, “A 
demonstration in behalf of universal suffrage was held 
in this city to-day. Fifteen thousand persons took 
part in the demonstration and marched in procession 
through thestreets. Ten arrests were made, but there 
was no serious disorder.” 

The London representative of the New York Sun 
says: “ Experiments in the injections of blood serum 
for diphtheria are meeting with increased success. In 
Vienna the patients in the Children’s Hospital there, 
who are given up under ordinary treatment, are re- 
ceiving the new remedy, and three out of four re- 
cover.” 

The London correspondent of the New York Sun 
thus alludes to the condition of the Czar of Russia : 
“It is a melancholy fact that in the highest circles of 
Berlin and Vienna, which probably have definite in- 
formation, the Czar’s condition is regarded as beyond 
hope. This conviction fs so strong in Paris that a 
panic on the Bourse has been prevented with difficulty 
It is a pitiful feature of the situation that the Czar 
himself, who suffers greatly, is said to be without hope. 
Already the political effects of the death of the Czar 
are being widely discussed throughout Europe. It is 
generally believed that the sympathies of the Czare- 
witch are more with the German and Austrian royal 
families than with the French people This impres- 
sion exists even in Paris, where the situation is re- 
garded with the gravest forebodings. The Czarewitch 
is ten years younger than Alexander III. when he as- 
cended the throne. Moreover, Russian etiquette re- 
quires the heir apparent to keep aloof from polities, so 
that he will be unfamiliar with his duties when he 
comes into power. For some time he will be de- 
pendent upon those under him. This itself is regarded 
as an element of danger in the present critical situa- 
tion in Asia.” 

The Times publishes a despatch from Shanghai, 
saying that an imperial decree has been issued ap- 
pointing the Emperor’s uncle, Prince Kung and the 

Presidents of the Foreign Board and Admiralty a 
special committee to conduct the war. 

Minister Zeballos, of the Argentine Republic, re- 
ports that the wool industry of that country has re- 
ceived great stimulus since the removal of duty by the 
United States. Raw wool has advanced in price in 





































































































































Westrown BoarpinG ScHoot.—For convenience 
of persons coming to Westtown School, the stage will 
meet trains leaving Philadelphia 7.17 and 8.46 A. M., 
and 2.53 and 4.32 P.M. Other trains are met when 
requested. ZEBEDEE Hatnes, Sup’t. 


THE PHILADELPHIA AUXILIARY BIBLE AssociA- 
TION OF FrreNDs.—The Sixty-fourth Annual Meeting 
of the Association will be held at Friends’ Institute, 
No. 20 8. Twelfth Street, on Fourth-day, Tenth Month 
10th, 1894, at half-past four o’clock. Friends gener- 
ally are invited to attend. 

B. W. Beestey, Secretary. 
















































































































Diep, on the thirteenth of Seventh Month, 1894, 
Anna Naomi Sroxkes, wife of Walter P. Stokes, of 
Moorestown, N. J., in the thirty-fifth year of her age. 
Though the call came suddenly, it found her with 
lamp trimmed and burning, and through the mercy 
of her Saviour, whom she loved to serve, hers was the 
victory. “ For so, He giveth unto his beloved, sleep.” 

-——, at his residence near Barnesville, Ohio, Ninth 
Month 2nd, 1894, RoseErtT PLUMMER, in the eighty- 
second year of his age; an esteemed member of Still- 
water Monthly and Particular Meeting of Friends. 
Of a quiet and unobtrusive nature, and deeply attached 
to the Society from his youth, this dear Friend lived 
a blameless life, and throughout a suffering illness of 
more than a year from sciatic rheumatism, evinced an 
ummurmuring Christian spirit ; was frequently heard 
to supplicate his heavenly Father to grant him strength 
to hold out in patience to the end, which favor seemed 
granted in a remarkable degree, being confined to his 
bed for the last two months, and his sufferings con- 
tinuing till near the end, when he quietly and peace- 
fully breathed his last. “ Mark the perfect man, the 
end of that man is peace.” 

——, of paralysis, on the morning of the fifteenth of 
Ninth Month, 1894, at the residence of her son in-law, 
Oliver Hampton, near Springville, Linn Co., Iowa, 
Minicent GreeG, widow of Caleb @pegg, in the 
eighty-sixth year of her age, a member Of Bear Creek 
Monthly and Particular Meeting of Friends, Iowa. 
This dear Friend was warmly attached to the doc- 
trines and testimonies of our religious Society, and 
loved to see them maintained in their original sym- 
plicity and purity. She bore the loss of her vision for 
a number of vears, with much fortitude, and in her 
few weeks’ sickness was an example of patience under 
suffering. She expressed a desire to be resigned to 
the Divine will, and her relatives and Friends have 
the comforting assurance that as a shock of corn fully 
ripe she has been gathered into the Heavenly Garner, 
there to wear that crown of life, promised to those 
that are faithful unto death. 
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